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selves on their honesty and on their disinterested administration of
foreign lands which they took either, as has been said, *in a fit of
absence of mind' or for the good of the natives. On the other hand,
in the rest of Europe the legend of 'perfidious Albion' persists."
Then he applies such criteria as the influence of the "frontier" and
"career open to the talents," and he finds them all unsatisfactory.
"We often complain of the sameness of American life, of a nation
of Babbitts; but the magnificent work, the Dictionary of American
Biography, as successive volumes appear, is rapidly dispelling that
notion." "Recently the Automobile Buyers9 Guide sent out a ques-
tionnaire which was answered by 211,000 car owners as to the ten
most important qualities required by them in their cars. I was not
surprised, in a nation which above all others is accused of a passion
for speed, to find that particular quality set down as tenth and
lowest." He then proceeds to "build up a national character from
examining those of men and women who might be instinctively
recognized as simon-pure American and by no possibility of any-
thing else," He reviews the lives of George Washington, Benjamin
Franklin, John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison,
John Adams, P. T. Bamum, Calvin Coolidge, Mark Twain, Abra-
ham Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. But the review does not
yield any definite result. Then he falls back on "sheer impression-
ism," and can only say that there is some "difference between our-
selves and our European ancestors and contemporaries." He adds,
however, that "it is not perhaps important just what the difference
may be which strikes me merely as one individual." This is subjec-
tive impressionism of one individual which may not agree with that
of another. A truly objective scientific appraisal is rendered difficult,
says Dr. Adams, for "bodi our country and population are so vast
and varied, there are so many sections, so many types and racesj
that few men could claim even a fairly intimate acquaintance with
any considerable number of them.** If such be the variety in America
alone, it could not be less when a larger group, the White race, or
the West as a whole, is taken as a unit.

In the same article Dr. Adams refers to the characteristics of
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Italians. "The traditional conception